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painting the interior of the outer glass in imitation of variegated marble. These 
specimens of seventeenth century work are of uniform size, and measure three 
and a half inches in height. 




CORPORATION AND GUILD DRINKING GLASSES 

With Enameled Designs of Various Trades 

Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

We add an illustration of two bottles from the Museum collection, which 
are painted with bright enamel colors, and belong to the late eighteenth century. 
The larger on is Swedish, the other German. The painting is of the same 
character as that on the drinking glasses described above. e # a. B. 

A* 
ASKOS FROM CANOSA 

In the Vaux Collection of Pottery, bequeathed to the Pennsylvania Museum 
by Mr. William S. Vaux, there is a superb vase of red clay covered with a white 
slip, from Canosa, Southern Italy, of the highly ornate type that brings this 
class of vase into relation with the artistic terracotta figures of the Hellenistic 
period. The vase is of a variety of the "askos" order. It is twenty-three inches 
in height by fourteen and one-eighth in width. The "askos" proper, as a 
ceramic form is first seen during the "red-figured" vase period. The semi- 
globular b6dy is flat at the bottom and convex at the top, with a handle some- 
times arched over the top to meet the spout, sometimes, especially in Southern 
Italy, resembling a wine-skin or pouch-like appearance. This species of vase 
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is usually classed among the oil vases or lamp feeders. The great vases, of 
which the Museum example is a typical specimen, however, must have been 
purely oranmental. Not only was their elaborate and fragile ornamentation 
unsuited to even careful use, but some are found to be virtually imitation vases, 




ASKOS FROM CANOSA, SOUTHERN ITALY 

Third Century, B. C 

In the William S. Vaux Collection 
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with false bottoms and closed spouts. They are usually of very large size, some 
are truly gigantic, and it is likely that like other large vases of Apulia, i. c, 
kraters and amphorae, they were made for sepulchral purposes. They occupy 
a place midway between the terracotta figurine and the vase. 

The body of the specimen of which an illustration is here given is 
globular, as indeed are other examples, notably an extremely fine one in the 
British Museum (D. 185), illustrated by H. B. Walters in his work on Ancient 
Pottery. (1) Like the statuettes of the period, the clay is covered over entirely 
with a white slip laid directly on the unglazed red clay. The figurines and heads 
are usually colored, as were the statuettes of the time, and show pink and blue 
draperies. On the slip sometimes are laid some rich colored decorations painted 
a tempera. Encaustic or similar techniques are found on some examples. This 
is the case in the British Museum specimen above mentioned, which in addition 
to the reliefs, shows paintings on the body of the vase. (2) No traces of such 
decoration, however, are to be seen on our specimen. On the front of this vase, 
under the wide spout, a bold relief of a fine Medusa mask is appliqued. A 
small one is also applied on the back of the vase. On either side of the front 
mask, as in the British Museum example, the head and forepart of a horse 
springs forward, as it were, out of the body of the vase. These horses' manes 
are tied up in a knot, standing straight up in front above their heads, which 
gives them a unicorn-like appearance. A tall winged figure stands gracefully 
on the handle of the askos. Two smaller ones stand over the covered spouts. 
All three are draped and lean upon a support. Indeed, did we not know from 
other specimens that the two side figures stood over closed spouts, we should 
not be able to connect them at all with the idea of a mouth, for although they 
stand where the spouts should be, none are there. In the British Museum 
specimens, the blind spouts appear and the figures are on the top of them, stand- 
ing free. In the Pennsylvania Museum example the latter stand on the body of 
the vase itself, and lean on supports which like themselves rest on the vase 
proper. 

These askoi are found at Calvi, Canosa, Cumae and such sites of Southern 
Italy and the Apulian region. Of the same order are other similar vases, the 
body of which is formed of collossal heads which constitute the body of the 
vase, a handle and other heads or statuettes being added. 

It is probable that the technique of this order of ceramics, like that of the 
black polished ware of Southern Italy and Boeotia, decorated with moulded 
reliefs, evolved from the metal decorated vases and mirrors in vogue in the 
fifth century (see Walters loc. cit. I. 497-8). With the decay of painted 
decoration, in Southern Italy, the plastic element predominates more and more 
in ceramic art, until the vase becomes, so to speak, an accessory. In the third 
century the Canosa and other South Italian wares hold the market, and the 
vases virtually pass out of the range of vase painting. g Y. S. 

(D "History of Ancient Pottery," Greek, Etruscan, Roman, by H. B. Walters, M.A., 
F.R.A. Based on the work of Samuel Birch, 2 vol. Scribner's Sons, vol. I, 119, etc., pi. VI. 

(2) Pliny H. N. XXXVI. 189 mentions one Agrippe who painted in encaustic on terra- 
cotta. See Walters loc. cit. Chapter IX, pp. 394, etc., for possible examples of this 
technique. 



